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From the Christian Spectator. 
THE TWO COUSINS. 
«As lamps burn silent with unconscious light, 
So modest ease in beauty shines most bright ; 
Unaiming charms with edge resistless fall, 
And she who means no mischief does it all.” 


“So here we are,” said Mary—to her cousin, 
as they entered their chamber, “at the end of our 
fashionable tour. Did you notice the long piazza, 
Isabel, and its tall pillars clothed to the top with 
woodbine 2” 

“T scarcely noticed the piazza,” said Tsabel— 
“but really, they looked quite brilliant in the draw- 
ing room, as we passed up the stairs. I think we 
shal] need to appear in our smartest, or we shall be 
overlooked in such an imposing company.” 

“ And that I hope we shall, Isabel,—myself, I 
mean,” said Mary ; ‘‘ I came but to see, you know.” 

“ Why not to see and be seen, cousin? This is 
aplace where one would wish to appear to advan- 

e,”? 

Isabel knew that she was not destitute of the 
graces of form and feature, and the desire to dis- 


_ play them never rose so quick in her heart as on 


the present occasion. 

She had unlocked her trunk and was eagerly turn- 
ing over the contents, apparently in search of some- 
thing missing ;—‘“‘ Why, they must be in yours, 
Mary, pray unlock and see—my white satin and 
lace-dress—they can’t have been left behind !” 

Mary’s trunk was examined; then the con- 
tents of the other were again hauled over and over, 
with increasing looks of concern. But the missing 
things could not be found. They had been done 
up, and with some other ornamental articles, were 
overlooked in packing. 

The poor girl was actually pale with disappoint- 
ment.—She experienced a dismay of the heart at 
this sudden dissipation of her dreams of display, as 
overwhelming for the moment as ifsome real ca- 
lamity had happened, to darken her prospects for 
life. ‘* Was there ever any thing,” she exclaimed, 
“so vexatious! why, I can’t stay here, Mary, I 
than’t be fit to be seen. Do tell a servant to call 
brother George, and see if it is possible to despatch 
a messenger after them.” 

“What! three hundred miles, Isabel, for a few 

fine things to wear a week 1—But never mind, you 
shall wear my white satin and lace-dress, and my 
wreath of flowers, and whatever else I can furnish to 
supply your deficiencies; they will fit you as well 
as your own, and are superfluous to me: I only 
brought them to gratify aunt Isabel, who would 
have us dressed alike.” 
_ “She thinks I am never so pretty as when I look 
like you,” replied Isabel,“ but I‘can’t rob you Ma- 
ty—you are always so good and generous—you 
shalt wear them yourself, and I,” she continued, 
making an effort to be gay, “ will get into a corner 
and see the admiration which you will attract ; I 
shan’t be quite lost to the party, for I shall serve 
to set you off to advantage.” 

Mary however insisted, and indeed declared that 
the articles should remain in her trunk unless Isabel 
Worethem ; and the latter, yielding to her eousin’s 
generosity, and her own reviving ambition, accepted 
her offer—but half selftreproached ;—and thus they 
betook themselves to the toilette. 

“Pray kelp me fix these curls, Mary—don't you 
think we look burnt with the sun *—there, that will 
do—how beautifully that music sounds—that will 
do—jost right—they are promenading by the sound 
—indeed Mary, you will look prettier than I, after 
all—that blue belt contrasts very pretty with your 


ly white they are—why you look like a shepherdess 
—I am sure, Mary, you won’t need to feel awk- 
ward”’—and thus she kept talking, partly to en- 
courage her cousin and partly to suppress the ris+ 
ings of self-disapprobation which she could not 
altogether avoid feeling for having accepted her 
cousin’s offer. 

Prepared to descend, the two cousins, who were 
yet in their teens by a couple of years, proceeded 
with fluttering hearts, along with the brother of Is- 
abel, to mix with the assemblage below. Each was 
attired according to her own taste, notwithstanding 
the misfortune that had happened.—The_ simplici- 
ty of Mary’s dress suited the simplicity of her sweet 
expressive face. Isabel was dressed for effect: 
she sparkled and glowed with ornaments; while 
Mary wore a simple chain upon her neck, and the 
white sprig of flowers in her hair. The beautiful form 
of Isabel showed with peculiar grace through the 
light transparency that enveloped it; her cousin’s 
was not less beautiful, zoned with delicate blue.— 
The one was fascinating, the other was lovely. 

The world was fresh to both. They were yet 
inexperienced in the illusiveness of its visions.— 
Life to young minds is like the landscape to the 
traveller. Between the spot on which he stands 
and the far off outline which limits his vision, there 
are a thousand bright objects rejoicing in the sun, 
but when he has passed beyond them all, and the 
day has gone down, he looks back on that land- 
scape in its mantle of mist, and those thousand 








bright objects are turned into shadows, Such is 
experience, 

And thus lay the world before our young hero- 
ines. Yetthey saw it in different lights, according 
to the different manner in which they had been edu- 
cated. Isabel beheld it in the brightness of a May 
morning ; the more chastened imezination of her 
cousin was accustomed to contemplate it in the 
soft but rich lustre of the setting sun of autamn. 

A week went by, and Pleasure had flown her 
round,—her round of gay assemblages and seren- 
ades and dances, when Isabel said to her cousin, 
as they retired to the rest of their chamber, 

““T am sick of this place, I am sure, Mary.” 

“Sick! cousin. Why you are the reigning belle 
of the day. Indeed, Isabel, you are quite the 
centre of attraction, and the envy of half the fine 
ladies here.” 


pretty compliments whicli he contrived to mix with 
tg 

“The compliments were for you, I suppose: the 
rest of his discourse was incense to himself.” 

‘* Mere self-adulation ;—and you,” continued Is- 
abel, “‘ was all the while enjoying the conversation 
of the intelligent Mr. L. That Mr. L., by the way, 
is becoming quite partial to you, I perceive.” 

“* You must be very discerning, for he has given 
no proofs of it.” 

“A secret to you it naturally may be, but it is 
evident to me.” < 

‘* He does not, at least,” rejoined Mary, ‘ attach 
himself to me wherever I go, like those you coni- 
plain of.” 

“But his eyes follow you, though his feet do not 
—why you need not color, cousin—I should be 
prouder of his company than of a hundred such ac- 
complished triflers as I have met with here. He is 
so intelligent and cheerful, and so manly and sin- 
cere, that one cannot help being conscious of plea- 
sure in his society. ‘The others may be beaus, but 
he is the true gentleman.” . 

“The courts of folly,” Mary remarked, “ some- 
times become the school of wisdom. ‘They wil! 
prove so to you, Isabel. The week you have spent 
here, though you have not experienced all the light- 
hearted happiness you anticipated from it, will not 
be set down among the lost weeks of your life.— 
You have been learning by experience what I learn- 
ed by precept. My mother has often remarked to 
me, that the world will regard us very much as we 
regard the world. It will assign us to those circles 
in which we fit ourselves to move. If we affect the 
socicty of the gay—if we assume a dress and man- 
ner to attract their admiration, it is natural to ex- 
pect that we shall make them our companions ; and 
as the vain idolaters of dress and fashion gather 
about us, the truly refined will leave us to our con- 
genial associates. How many mistaken people, 
my mother is accustomed to observe, by adopting 
an ostentatious style of living, and by educating 
their sons and daughters with a view to fashionable 
accomplishments rather than to a true elevation of 
character, attract to the acquaintance of their fami- 
lies those who are far from being of the best class 
of society, in respect either to cultivation of mind 
or true refinement of manners. Light-minded tri- 








“‘T amcentre to nothing but folly,” said Isabel, 
“how could brother George introduce to me that 
frivolous young Dr. B. of Albany; who had no oth- 
er claim on his notice—and none at all on mine— 
than his having been one of George’s class-mates— 
expelled too, for dissolute conduct:—and what 
should Dr. B. doof course, but make me the ac- 
quaintance of all the whiskered triflers of the place. 
I am persecuted and vexed with attentions—above 
all with the “ civil things” which they utter for com- 
pliment. Why did not yon contriye to relieve me 
this evening, Mary, from that irksome Mr. Q. who 
stood up before me, or paraded at my side, be where 
I would, and was so assiduously polite that there 
was no detaching myself from him ?” 

“TI did think of sending George to beg you to join 
our pleasant group in the corner, but you seemed 
quite happy in the society of Mr. Q. I saw you smil- 


flers become the companions of their sons, and fops 
flatter their danghers. And in proportion as this 
sort of people become familiar at your house, your 
more valuable acquaintances will gradually fall off. 
You may invite them ever so sincerely and make 
them ever so welcome, yet they will hardly persuade 
themselves that their unostentatious manners are 
congenial to a place where a different sort of peo- 
ple are so free to come. 

** Your mother,” replied Isabel, ‘‘ is a happy ex- 
emplification of her doctrine. With the means of 
magnificence, all about her is simple and plain; 
and I am always struck with the goodness and good 
sense of the conversation in her parlour. Every 
body is charmed with her society, and feels a con- 
sciousness of elevation in the circle of her friends. 
I have always respected her good sense and revered 
her worth, while I thought her plan of education 
not quite so happy. But I shall learn to make her 





ing very graciously in reply to his attentions.” 

“Smiles are not always happiness—nor complar 
cency either: I am sure mine were not, for I was 
tired out of measure.” 

‘He seemed a man of fashion.” 

“How I longed to be quit of him! Why he 
stood up before me, all breathing of perfumes, and 
entertaiued me a full hour with nothing but Eclipse, 

















model my own.—It is getting late, Mary, and I wilt 
bid you good night; and when we next visit the 
Springs you shall wear your fine things yourself.” 

* And have your fine beaus too, at my elbow, I 
suppose,” replied Mary ; “I thank you indeed, cous- 
in.” 


Postscript. There is a sequel to this story, 
which the lapse of several years enables me to add. 
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But it hardly need be told, especially since the mor- 
al is furnished in the above conversation. Our he- 
roines returned to their homes, and Isabel, no 
doubt, was soon forgotten of all her fickle admirers ; 
and would have been glad to have as soon forgot- 
ten them. Nevertheless they had taught her a 
lesson which it would be happy if other young ladies 
would learn as well as she. 

The two cousins returned to the Springs the 
next season—Isabel aga bride-maid to Mary. The 
happiest of brides she bad reason to be, ifexcellence 
of heart and mind, still more than the grace of his 
manly person and manner, could make Mr. L. a 
partner according to her fancy. ; 











RELIGION. 











FAMILY CONVERSATIONS. 

The tea-things were removed—but the large tea- 
table still remained in the place it had occupied ; 
it was covered with a green cloth, and a lamp was 
placed in the centre. A cheerful coal fire burned 
in the grate—and one by one, a happy little group 
of children, consisting of four girls and one boy, 
took their seats around the table. A place at the 
head was reserved for their mother, and as she en- 
tered the room little Henry exclaimed, ‘‘ I am very 
glad this evening has come at last: I am always 
glad when our conversation evening comes, and 
you have no lessons to say.” ‘And I am glad,” 
said Anna, “‘ that we have such a pleasant home 
anda warm fire to sit by, when there is such a ter- 
rible storm out door.” ‘I hope you are all thank- 
ful for these great mercies, my dear children,” said 
Mrs. Stephens, ‘‘ which so many poor people are 
deprived of. But are your books and work all here?” 
‘* Yes, mamma.” 

Mrs. S. “Very well. And first, I think you 
wanted to ask me some questions about the taber- 
nacle, Emily?” 

E. “I want to know, mamma, if no person but 
the high-priest was ever permitted to enter into the 
place called the holiest of all?” 

Mrs. S. ‘Never, You have all read the ac- 
count of the building of the tabernacle in the book 
of Exodus?” 

Anna. “ Yes, mamma; and we want to know 
why a part of it was called the most holy place ?” 

Mrs. S. It was called most holy, because there 
the presence of God was peculiarly manifested. 
The whole tabernacle was his sanctuary, but here 
was the dwelling-place of his visible glory. God 
promised to Moses (as you read in the 25th chap- 
ter of Exodus) ‘there, I will meet with thee, and 
J will commune with thee from above the mercy- 
seat, from between the two cherubims which are 
upon the ark of the testimony:’ In the same chap- 
ter you will find a particular description of the ark, 
and the mercy-seat, and the cherubim, as God com- 
manded Moses to make them. These were all hid- 
den from the sight by a veil; beyond which no 
mortal might ever pass, but the high-priest only, 
and only un one great occasion in each year was it 

lawful for him to doso, and then with very solemn 
preparation.” 

E. “ But, mamma, what were all these things 
for? what was meant by them?” 

Mrs. S. “ We are taught by the Apostle Paul in 
his epistle to the Hebrews, 9th chapter, that the ho- 
liest of all, was a figure of Heaven, where God 
dwells in infinite and eternal glory. He says in 
the 24th verse, ‘for Christ is not entered into the 


holy places made with hands, which are figures of 


the true; butinto heaven itself, now to appear in 
the presence of God for us.’ It also signified that 
an awful separation having taken place between 
God and the human race, God being perfectly holy, 
and man being sinful and depraved, cannot have 
communion free and happy with his Maker, such 
as is granted to pure and unfallen spirits. That 
the way was barred up as into the holiest of all, with 
~ awful solemnity. That man’s prayers would not 
he heard; that they were polluted with sin; and 
that if he were brought into the presence of the 


Mary. ‘How dreadful! But, dear mamma, 
did it say nothing about the way of escape?” 

Mrs. S. ** Oh yes, my love, it also signified that 
God had, with amazing goodness, provided a reme- 
dy for the dreadful evil. He was represented as 
seated on a throne of mercy, and though the guil- 
ty could never appear before it in his own person, 
yet in the name and through the all-prevailing 
atonement of another, he might yet be heard.” 
Emily. “‘ This must have been good news to the 
poor Jews.” 

Mrs. S. “‘ But these were but ‘shadows of good 
things to come.’ Let us be thankful that we live 
under the brighter and far more glorious light of 
the gospel. We have revealed unto usclearly, the 
Son of God, the one great Mediator between God 
and man, by whom we sinners may draw near to 
the throne of grace. He is abletosave unto the 
uttermost all who come unto God by him, because 
he ever liveth to make intercession for us, and his 
intercession must ever prevail, for it is founded on 
the one great atonement and sacrifice—the sacrifice 
of himself. And in this atonement, it is my ear- 
nest prayer that you, my dear children, may each 
be interested, then shall you, when this troublesome 
life is over, be admitted to that happy home above, 
prepared for all the children of Gad.—[ Y. Friend. 








MORALITY. 








DO PEOPLE GAIN ANY THING BY SINNING? 


When Naaman, the Syrian, was cured of a dan- 
gerous sickness by Elisha, the prophet, he offered 
valuable presents, which the good prophet did not 
take. Now, Gahazi, the servant of Elisha, had that 
love of money which is the root of all evil; and he 
said in his heart, O that [I had those presents which 
my master refuses. When people very much de- 
sire what they should not have, they are very apt 
to use wrong means to get it. So did Gahazi; for 
he first swore that he would take somewhat of Naa- 
man, and then he ran after him, and told a le; for 
he said, that his master had sent him toask a talent 
of silver, and twosuits of clothes, for two young pro- 
phets, who had just come on a visit. He obtained 
more than he asked. Now, he was a robber, a 
swearer, and liar; but he was rich, and perhaps be- 
gan tothink of buying a farm and building a fine 
house. Now, when people do wrong, they often 
tell lies, hoping to hide it. So, when Elisha asked 
Gahazi where he Ml been, he replied, ‘“‘ Thy ser- 
vant went no whither.” Now, did he gain any thing 
by all this wickedness? No: for he displeased God 
and his prophet, and the sickness, which had just 
left Naaman, came upon him and his children. 

This story reminds me of Achan, (Jos. vii. 16,) 
who stole the Babylonish garment, and two hundred 
shekels of silver, and a golden wedge ; and for this, 
Achan was stoned to death with his children, and 
burned with fire. [Sun. Sch. Mag. 


-2e— 
ALWAYS TOO LATE. 
There is a portion of mankind who are always, 
either naturally or habitually, behind-hand. This 
trait of their character is easily discovered in every 
thing that relates to their conduct and parsuits in 


life. Such a man goes too late to bed, and asa 
necessary consequence gets up too late in the morn- 
ing. Being out of bed too late, he is too late at 
breakfast, and this deranges the affairs of his house- 
hold all the forenoon. Having been behind-hand 
at breakfast, he of course is behind-hand at dinner, 
and lastly at sapper. - If he makes an appointment, 
he never gets to the place in season ; and if he is to 
meet a board of directors, or a committee, or any 
public body whatever, he is always twenty minutes 
or half an hour too late; and upon being reminded 
that he has obliged his associates to wait, and there- 
by to waste their time, he charges his delay to his 
watch, which, like its owner, is almost invariably at 
least a quarter of an hour too slow. If he has made 


it is an early stage, he commonly forces the car- 
riage to wait for some time, or, what is not very 





Almighty, it could be to him only a consuming fire, 
and terror and death !” 


arrangements to leave town in a stage, especially if 


two streets off as the last bell tolls, and after run- 
ning down to the wharf till he is out of breath, he 
finds the boat is off, and if he gets on board at all 
it is by the long boat, and often at the hazard of his 
life. If he is an attendant upon public worship, he 
never reaches the church until after the services 
have commenced, and greatly disturbs the congre- 
gation by entering in the midst of their devotiona| 
exercises. In short, such men labor, and toil, and 
drudge on through life, just as uniform and regular 


.|in their concerns half an hour too late,as punctua} 


people are in season. If such persons could, 
some great exertion, redeem that half hour, ang 
set their watches right, they might go on with the 
same ease they do now, and always be in season. 
(N. ¥. Dai. Ado, 


LEARNING. 














INFANT SCHOOLS. 


Facts and Anecdotes relating to young Children, 
From “ Infant Education,” published by Shirley &Hyde,Portland. 
{Continued.] 
The following anecdote will show how early im- 
pressions are made on the infant mind, and the ef. 
fects such impressions have on the dying moments 
of a child. A little boy, between the age of five 
and six years, being extremely ill, prevailed on his 
mother to ask me to come and see him. I accord- 
ingly went, and on seeing the child, concluded he 
could not recover. 
The moment I entered the room, the child at- 
tempted to rise, but could not. ‘ Well, my little 
man,” said I, “did you want to see me?” “ Yeg 
sir, 1 wanted to see you very much.”—* Tell me 
what you wanted to see me for.” ‘I wanted to tell 
you that I could not come to school again, because 
I shall die.” ‘ Don’t say that,” said the mother, 
** you will get better, and then you can go to school 
again.” ‘* No,” answered the child, “I shall not 
get better, I am sure, and I wanted to ask master 
to let my class sing a hymn over my body, when 
they put it into the pit hole.” The child having 
made me promise that this should be done, observed, 
“You told me, sir, when we used to say the pic- 
tures, that the souls of children never die, and do 
you think I shall go to God?” ‘You ask mea 
difficult question, my little boy,” said I. ‘Is it, 
sir?’ said the child; ‘‘I am not afraid to die, and 
I know I shall die.” ‘* Well, child, I should not 
be afraid to change states with you, for if such as 
you do not go to God, I do not know what will be- 
come of such as myself; and from what I know of 
you, I firmly believe that you will, and all like you; 
but you know what I used to tell you at school.” 
“* Yes, sir, you used to tell me that I should pray to 
God to assist me to do to others as I would that they 
should do to me, as the hymn says; and mother 
knows that I always said my prayers night and morn- 
ing, and I used to pray for father and mother, mas- 
ter and governess, and every body else.” “Yes, 
my little man, this is part of our duty; we should 
pray for every one, and God will answer our pray- 
ers when they come from the heart.” Here the 
child attempted to speak, but could not, but waved 
his hand, in token of gratitude for my having called; 
and I can truly say, that I never saw so much confi- 
dence, resignation, and true dependence on the di- 
vine will, manifested by any grown person on & 
death bed, much less by achild under seven years. 
The next day the mother called on me, and in- 
formed me that the child had quitted his clay tene- 
ment; and that just before his departure he had 
said to her, that the souls of children never die; it 
was only the body that died; and that he had been 
told at school, that the souls of good children went 
to God: these were the last words the child was 
known to utter. 

She then repeated the request about the children 
singing a hymn over his grave, and named the hymn 
she wished to have sung. ‘The time arrived for the 
funeral, and the parents of thechildren who were to 
sing the hymn, made them very neat and clean, and 
sent-them to school. I sent them to the house 





uncommon, is left behind. If he intends to take 
bis departure in a steam-boat, you will meet him 


whence the funeral was to proceed, and the under- 
taker sent me word that he could not be troubled 
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with such little creatures, and that unless I atten- 
ded myself, the children could not go. I told him, 
I was confident the children would be no trouble 
to him, if he only told them to follow the mourners, 
two and two, and that it was unnecessary to inter- 
fere with them, further than showing them the way 
back to the school. I thought, however, that I 
would attend to see how the children behaved, but 
did not let them see me until the corpse had arrived 
atthe ground. As soon as the children saw me, 
they said, there’s master, and some of them stepped 
out of the ranksto favour me with a bow. When 
the corpse was put into the ground, the children 
were arranged around the grave, not one of whom 
was more than six yearsof age. One of them gave 
out the hymn, in the usual way, and then it was 
sung (according to the opinions of the by-standers) 
very well. The novelty of the thing caused a great 
number of people to collect together; and yet, to 
their credit, while the children were singing, there 
was not a whisper to be heard; and when they had 
finished, the poor people made a collection for the 
children on the ground. The minister himself re- 
warded one or two of them, and they returned well 
stored with money and cakes, &c. This simple 
thing was the means of making the school more 
known; for I could hear persons inquiring, ‘“* Where 
do these children come from?” “ why, don’t you 
know?” replied others—“‘ from the Infant School, 
Quaker-street.” ‘‘ Well,” answered q third, “I 
will try to get my children into it; for 1 should 
like my children to be there of all things. When 
do they take them in, and how do they get them 
in?’ “Why, you must apply on Monday morn- 
ings,” answered another; and the following Mon- 
day I had no less than forty-nine applications, all of 
which I was obliged to refuse, because the school 
was full. : 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








THE CAMEL. 

The camel is a native of Arabia, and is chiefly 
confined tothat and the adjacent countries, where 
ithas from time immemorial, been used in traver- 
sing those immense deserts of burning sand, which 
are impassable to every other quadruped except the 
dromedary, which, although distinguished by a dif- 
ferent name, and by having two buncheson its back, 
while the camel has only one, is supposed to be 
originally of the same race. 

The camel is, to the Arabian, what the rein-deer 
isto the Laplander. Its milk is rich and nutritive; 
its flesh, when young, is excellent food, wholesome 
ind invigorating , and its hair, or fleece, which falls 
of always in the spring, is manufactured into fine 
stuffs, and almost every article necessary for cloth- 
ing, bedding, and the covering of their tents. 

To comprehend the full value of this animal, we 
must figure to ourselves a country without verdure 
tnd without water, where a clear sky and burning 
sun above (from which no friendly shade affords a 
shelter) parches every living creature with intoler- 
able thirst ; while an immense expanse of scorched 
sands beneath, presents to the eye a dreary scene 
of barren uniformity, in which no object reminds 
the traveller of the existence of animated nature. 
Such are those immense deserts which the camel 
and the dromedary alone can traverse. It is, there- 
fore, no wonder that the Arab regards the camel as 
a inestimable present from Heaven—a sacred ani- 
mal, without the aid of which he could not subsist 
a those frightful deserts, which secure his indepen- 
dénce and surround him with an impregnable ram- 
part. In Turkey, Arabia, Persia, and Egypt, their 
whole commerce is carried on by means of those 
useful animals. 

Ofall the quadrupeds with which the earth is re- 
plenished, this is the most tame and submissive : he 
kneels down to be loaded and unloaded, and, even 
vhen overburdened, often makes the most piteous 
complaints without offering the least resistance. 
“eis, atthe same time, so extremely sensible of in- 
Justice or ill treatment, that, when this is carried 
‘69 far, the inflicter will not find it easy to escape his 
‘engeance. It is said he will retain the remem- 





brance of an injury, till an opportunity offers for 
gratifying hisrevenge. Eager, however, to express 
his resentment, he no longer retains any rancour 
when once he is satisfied. When an Arab, there- 
fore, has excited the rage of a camel, he throws 
down his garments in some place near which the 
animal is to pass, and disposes them in such a man- 
ner that they appear to cover a man sleeping under 
them. The animal recognises the clothes, seizes 
them in his teeth, shakes them with violence, and 
tramples on them ina rage. When his anger is ap- 
peased, he leaves them, and then the owner of the 
garments may make his appearance without any 
fear, and may load and guide him as he pleases. 

In viewing the singular conformation of this ani- 
mal, we cannot fail to trace the evident marks which 
it bears of a regular design, in an organization so 
wonderfully adapted to the purposes for which he 
is used, and to the place which he is appointed to 
hold in the system of animated nature. ‘ His feet 
are peculiarly adapted to the soil on which he is to 
tread. ‘They are liable to be injured by travelling 
on stones ; and he cannot well support himself on 
moist and slippery clays; but his broad hoofs are 
perfectly calculated for travelling on the dry and 
parched sands of Arabia. But the peculiar and 
distinguishing characteristic of the camel, is its fac- 
ulty of abstaining from water longer than any other 
animal—a property so necessary in those immense 
deserts. For this the God of nature has provided 
by a singular internal conformation ; for, besides the 
four stomachs which he has, in common with other 
ruminating animals, he is also furnished with a fifth 
bag, that serves as a reservoir for water, where it 
remains uncorrupted, and without mingling with the 
other aliments. When the camel is pressed with 
thirst, or has need of water to moisten his aliment, 
in chewing the cud, he draws up into the stomach, 
or even into the throat, a part of this reserve. 
Furnished with so capacious and so convenient a 
receptacle, he can take a prodigious quantity of wa- 
ter at once, and remain many days without drinking. 

It is remarkable, that all attempts to introduce 
either the camel or the rein-deer into other countries 
than those to which they originally belong, have 
completely failed. Both the-one.and the other ap- 
pear evidently designed by Providence for the ser. 
vice and solace of man, in those countries where no 
other animals are qualified to supersede their utility. 

[Bievanp. 











THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 








From the Sab. Sch. Messenger. 
SABBATH MORNING, 

James. Where are you going, Samuel ? 

Samuel. I don’t know—let's go together—where 
are you going? 

James. I’m going into Church—I had leave from 
the Superintendant to run home a minute after 
Sabbath School just now, and I am afraid I shall 
be late. 

Samuel. I would not go, if I were you—I don’t 
go to church half the time. 

James. Where do you go after school then ? 

Samuel. Why, our Teacher never asks any thing 
about it, nor the Superintendant neither, and some 
times 1 go and some times J don’t, just as it suits me. 

James. But dont your father and mother miss you 
out of the pew. 

Samuel. Oh! I tell mother that I git in the galle- 
ry with the scholars, and the ‘Teacher thinks I sit 
with father and mother, so I getclear. (laughing.) 

James. I learnt a text to day in school—shall I 
say it to you? 


Samuel. You may if you like: (Playing with a 


stick.) 


James. Itisin Proverbs, 15th chapter, 3d verse. 
“‘ The eyes of the Lord are in every place, behold- 
ing the evil and the good.” 

Samuel. And what of that? 

James. It means that the eyes of the Lord see you 
if your Teacher and your father and mother don’t. 

Samuel. Why half the scholars in our Sabbath 
School don’t go to the church—their Teachers nev- 
er ask where they go, and the Superintendant does 





not know any thing about it. 
going home just now. 
James. Well, Samuel, I wish you would remem- 
ber that text I told you about—the eyes of the Lord 
will follow you to-day wherever you go. Goop BYE. 


I met ever so many 








OBITUARY. 








From the Sabbath School Journal. 


: Died, at Millham, near Trenton, January 17th, 
ot cuusumption, Miss CaroLine Frances LAne- 
STROTH, aged seventeen years, recently a teacher 
in the Millham Sabbath School. She departed in 
strong assurance of a happy immortality, through 
the merits of a crucified Saviour. 

There was something so very interesting in the 
last days of this amiable and beloved young lady, 
that we cannot forbear giving our readers a short 
sketch of her sickness. 

A few days oniy have passed away since she mo- 
ved in all the loveliness of youth, eager for the 
scenes of active life, but impenitent and unprepar- - 
ed for those of long eternity. ‘The Lord touched 
her body with a fatal sdisease, and the prospect of 
death was brought near.—She now began the work 
of repentance and sought for pardon from on high. 
Her distress of mind was very severe, and her anx- 
iety past description. Many and fervent prayers 
were presented on her behalf. About four weeks 
before her death she found peace in believing on 
Jesus. After that time she was often in doubt and 
distress about her soul—sometimes enjoying food 
hope, and at others in the most awful fears of the 
scenes towards which she was rapidly hastening— 
the solemn realities of the unseen world. Her 
knowledge of religious things was good, and she 
had a strong dislike toa sick-bed repentance, know- 
ing that in most cases it proves like the morning 
cloud and early dew.—Hence she was exceeding- 
ly scrutinizing upon her own exercises of heart, and 
unwilling to rest on any evidence short of that which 
would bring full assurance of hope. ‘Two days be- 
fore her death, her frame seemed ready to give way. 
She and others supposed the hour of dissolution had | 
arrived. She bade her friends farewell, and with the 
horrors of despair, exclaimed, “‘ My hope is gone— 
my hope is gone : Oh, the agonies of hell! ’ Tis the 
agonies of hell that I feel.” These words were like 
the thunders of Sinai to the bleeding bosoms of sur- 
rounding relatives. But the moment of agony was 
soon over. It seemed like the last struggle of the 
adversary of souls. She revived again and the Lord 
saw fit to remove the dark clouds from her mind, 
and lead her away in peace and joy. 

During the last day of her illness, she manifes- 
ted true penitence for sin, and expressed a firm and 
strong hope of acceptance in Christ. She dreaded 
the passage through the cold river of death, but was 
anxious to be gone. Her departure was expected 
every hour. She would very often ask those around 
her how soon they thought she would die. When 
answered, ‘“‘ Very soon, probably within a few min- 
utes,” she seemed well pleased and replied, ‘‘ Oh, 
it will be a glorious change.” At Jength the silver 
cord was loosed, the golden bow! was broken—the 
dust returned to the earth, and the spirit to God who 
gave it; and, as we have every reason to believe, to 
enjoy his presence for ever, among those who 
‘stand before the throne, and before the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands, 
shouting salvation to our God which sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb.” 

Perhaps some of our youthful readers will take 
encouragement from this account, to put off the 
day of repentance toa death bed. If such there 
are, we most sincerely wish they could have visited* 
Miss L. in her last sickness. We are confident no 
person could hear her language, without saying, 
“‘ Let not my death-bed be like her’s.” ‘T’o be pros- 
trated in the bloom of tife—to bid farewell to belov- 
ed friends, would seem enough for any to endure. 
But add to all this, at the moment when she finds 
herself on the brink of an awful precipice—her feet 
every hour sliding by little and little, she looks up- 
ward to God for salvation, but instead of meeting 
the smiles of a Saviour, and feeling his rescuing 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 
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hand, she is terrified with the frowns of a holy God, 
whose commands she has long neglected. Though 
rescued at length, yet the pains of mind she suffer- 
ed were such as no rational being could desire. 
‘They were such as a weak and decaying body could 
scarcely endure, and showed most clearly that such 
an hour was a poor time to attend to the most im- 
portant of all things. 

Oh, ye impenitent youth, remember now your 
Creator, before the evil days come upon you. Not 


one in an hundred enjoy the death-bed privileges of | ingreat and important matters, and allow themselves 
this young lady,—the privileges of the full use of| to trifle with truth in little things. 


reason, and the fervent prayers of relatives, Make 
your peace now with God, lest he ‘‘laugh at your 


calamity, and mock when your fear cometh; when | they are not very guilty, ifthey keep near the truth 


your fear cometh as desolation and your destruction 
cometh as a whirlwind; when distress and anguish 
cometh upon you.” Prov. i. 24—33. 
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GODLY SINCERITY. 
“ He speaketh the truth in his heart.” 

In the 15th Psalm, the writ, ,! inquires what is 
the character of agood man that shall be united to 
the family of God on earth and in heaven. By the 
aid of the divine Spirit he answers his own ques- 
tion, and describes the man whom God loves.— 
These are his words: ‘‘ Lord, whoshall abide in 
thy tabernacle?) Who shall dwell in thy holy hill? 
He that walketh uprightly, and worketh righteous- 
ness, and speaketh the truth in his heart. He that 
backbiteth not with his tongue, nor doeth evil to 
his neighbor, nor taketh up a reproach against his 
neighbor. In whose eyes a vile person is contemn- 
ed; but he honoreth theia that fear the Lord.”— 
The apostle Paul also says, (2 Cor. i, 12,) “ For 
our rejoicirg is this, the testimony of our con- 
science, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, not 
with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God, we 
have had our conversation in the world.” Indeed, 
the sacred writers all insist very much on truth, 
sincerity, speaking and acting just as we think in 
our hearts, and doing all things in the fear of God 
who knows every secret thought. And such has 
been the character of good men, or real Christians, 
in everyage. They have had the confidence of 
men and the approbation of God, because they were 
** children that will not lie,” and who “‘ hate every 
false way.” Our Lord Jesus, seeing one of this 
character coming to him, said, to the bystanders, 
‘* Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.” 

Sincerity is a lovely trait in the character of chil- 
dren, and parents and teachers should impress it 
on their minds from their earliest infancy, and nev- 
er suffer the least deviation from truth to pass with- 
out reproof; for it is seldom that men and women 
are perfectly without guile, if they were allowed to 
be insincere when they were young, and to con- 
tract habits of concealment and deception. Chris- 
tian parents can bear with almost any wrong ac- 

tions and tempers in their children, better than 
they can the telling of falsehoods, and a spirit of 
deception. While they can ¢érust a child, and know 
what he means when he speaks, they have hope of 
reclaiming him from other bad courses. But when 
he is corrupted with a lying or insincere spirit, their 
hope that he will ever be a good man is almost gone. 
This spirit is so unlike to God and all good men ; 
it is so much like the great deceiver who is the fath- 
cr of lies, that there cannot be in such a child any 
** good thing towards the Lord his God.” 

Two weeks ago, we showed the difference be- 
tween a mistake and a lie; and very young chil- 
dren can see thata lie is wicked, and areal mistake 
is innocent. But there area great many ways of de- 
ceiving, and some of them are so much like inno- 
cent mistakes that children can hardly know them 

apart. We have sometimes heard a thing called “A 

mistake done on purpose ;” that is, a person told a 

falsehood and pretended it was a mistake. Now 

that is a double sin, ortwo sins at once. He de- 
ceived or lied at the time, and he lies when he says 
it was a mistake. He speaks falsehood “ in his 
heart” at both times, and God who “ abhors a lying 


who agree together to. make out a deception, are 
guilty. 
or doit, must appear just as it is, or we are forever 
cut off {rom saying we were under a mistake. 

How carefully do we need to watch our words, 
and even the very. thoughts of our hearts, lest we 
deviate from the truth and displease God. Some 
persons seem to be satisfied, if they do not offend 


Such persons, 
however, soon grow boider, and utter grievous false- 
hoods without remorse. Some flatter themselves 


in some principal point, but tell a little less or a lit- 
tle more, or conceal some circumstances which 
ought to be known. But they. do not reficct that 
the sin lies in their intention ; and that, if they in- 
tend to deceive, they are offending God in this way 
as much as by a direct and complete lie. Some 
fancy they are safe and innocent if they do not 
speak falsehood in so many words. But can we 
not. convey ideas by motions and signs, by the ex- 
pression of the eye, or even by our silence? Ifso, 
we may convey incorrect ideas in this manner ; and 
thus deceive our fellow men, as well as displease 
the Searcher of hearts. 

There is nothing but truth and sincerity, which 
will bear the test of the judgment day. Nothing 
else will secure the lasting approbation of the wise 
and pious, or contribute to our own good for time or 
eternity. Deceptions and evasions may serve a 
temporary purpose, and pass without rebuke froma 
stupid conscience for months and years. But when 
conscience wakes, it will sanction that law which 
requires that ‘‘every man speak the truth with his 
neighbor ;” and then, wretched beyond expression 
will they be who have loved deceit and “ hid them- 
selves under falsehood.” 








MISCELLANY. 








A FATHER’S CARE FOR HIS SON. 
Beautiful and becoming in the eyes of the pater- 
nal God, is the unwearied attachment of the parent 
to the child! Alas! how little does the unthinking 
spirit of youth know of the extent of its devoted- 
ness. ‘There sits the froward, fretful, indolent boy. 
The care that keeps-perpetual watch over his mo- 
ral and physical safety, he misnames unjust restric- 
tion. ‘I'he foresight that denies itself many a com- 
fort to provide for his future wants, he denounces 
as sordid avarice. He turns away from his father’s 
face in coldness or in anger. Boy! Boy! the cloud 
upon that toil-worn brow has been placed there by 
anxiety,—not for self, but for an impatient, peevish 
son, whose pillow he would gladly strew with roses, 
though thorns should thicken around bis own.— 
Even at the moment when his arm is raised to in- 
flict chastisement on thy folly, thou shouldst bend 
and bless thy parent. ‘The heart loathes the hand 
that corrects thy errors; and not for worlds would 
he use ‘‘ the rod of reproof,” did he not perceive 
the necessity of crushing his own feelings, to save 
thee from thyself. [ Amulet, 1829. 


<Le— 
A YOUTH HURRIED INTO ETERNITY. 


health, with the fairest prospect of a long and pros- 
perous life, was thrown from a vehicle, and convey- 
ed to the nearest ‘house, in a state that excited in- 
stant and universal alarm for his safety. A physi- 


It is evident too, that we-cannot contrive before. tobe saved?” 
hand to make a mistake, and be innocent ; children | believe on the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Not long since, a young man_in the vigor of 


He was told that he must repent and 
** But how shall 
I repent and believe? Here #s no time to explain 


What we know and intend, before we say, | the manner—Death wil not wait for explanation— 


The work must be done. ‘The whole business of 
an immortal being in this probationary life is now 
crowded into one short hour—and that is an hour 
of mental agony and distraction.” Friends were 
weeping around, and running to and fro in the fren- 
zy of grief. The poor sufferer, with a bosom hear- 
ing with emotion, and an eye gleaming with des- 
peration, continued his cry of “‘ What shall I do to 
be saved ?” till, in less than an hour, his voice was 
hushed in the stillness of death.— Wilcox’ s-Sermon, 
son 
Gratitude.—On Saturday, a fine, hardy looking 
young fellow, in a sailor’s dress, walked up to the 
bench, and making aregular ship shape bow, said, 
‘I ax-your pardon, Sir Richard, but I come just to 
return thanks for your kindnessto me three years 
ago. Atthat time I was hard up, and thinks I to 
myself, I have heard people say as how Sir Richard 
Birnie of Bow-street, is a good sort of a gentleman, 
so Sir I comes here and tells you that I wanted to 
get down to Chatham to get a ship, and you gives 
me half a crown, and an order for grub at the pub- 


a good ship, and after being three years boxing 
about, I have just got home with plenty of money, 
a good watch in nibbpocket, and lots of good rig- 
ging.” —Sir R. Birnie: Really I-am very glad of it, 
my good fellow, I remember the half crown was giv- 
en out of my poor box, to which some benevolent 
persons occasionally contribute. Sailor: Well, Sir 
Richard, it was a little fortunc to me howsomever at 
the time, and now I'll pay you if you, please, sir.— 
He handed over half a crown to Sir Richard saying, 
“ There it is, your honour, and God bless you.”— 
Sir Richard—No, no, that won’t do: the halfa 
crown was a gift, and must not be returned; keep 
it.—Sailor—No, I will leave it here, and it may do, 
you know, for some one else that wants it. Sir R. 
Birnie—You are a good hearted fellow, and 1 wish 
you success. Sailor—Good bye, Sir Richard, when 
I come home from my next trip, I shail call and tell 
you how the land lies with me.—London Times. 








POETRY. 
PRAISE, 

Come, little children, come and raise 
Your voice with one accord ; 

Come sing the cheerful song of praise 
And magnify your Lord. 

Sing of his wisdom—knowledge high— 
Although he dwells in light, 

No heart.is hidden from his eye, 
Or absent from his sight. 


Sing ofthe wonders of his love, 
And praise and glory give 

To him who left his throne above, 
And died that you might live. 

Sing of the wonders of his grace, 
Who pardons all your sin ; 

And says that such as seek his face, 

Shall life eternal win. 


Sing of the wonders of his power, 
Who with his own strong arm 








lic house here below. I started off for Chatham, got - 











cian wascalled. The first question of the wound- 
ed youth was, “ Sir, must I die? must Idie? de-; 
ceive me not in this thing.” His firm tone and {| 
penetrating look demanded an honest reply. He! 
was told that he could not live more than an hour. 
He waked up, as it were, at once, to a full sense of 
the dreadful reality. ‘* Must I then go into eter- 
nity inan hour?’ Must I appear before my God 
and Judge inan kour? God knows that | have 
made no preparation for this event, I knew that 
impenitent youth were sometimes cut off thus sud- 
denly, but it never entered my mind that I was to 





tongue” will mark it in his book of remembrance. 





be one of the number. And now what shali. 1 do 


Upholds and keeps you every hour, 
And shields your soul from harm. 
Sing of the wonders of his truth, 
Shining in every page ; 
The promise made to early youth, 
Fulfilled to Jatest age. 
Sing of the wonders of his name, 
Jesus, your Lord adore ;—~ 
Who was, and is, unchanged, the same, 
And will be evermore. 
—eO3— 
A LITTLE GIRL’S CRADLE HYMN. 


Little baby, go to sleep, 

Do not such a fretting keep ; 

I'll pray to God above the sky, 
To bless you, babe, so do not cry. 
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